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Tyre. 
(Continued from page 154.) 

As christianity extended a church was 
gathered at Tyre, and a magnificent edifice 
was erected for christian worship. In the 
hird and fourth centuries it must have been 
still a large and populous city. Jerome, cele- 
brated as the author of the Vulgate transla- 
ion of the Bible, visited Tyre about the year 
A. p. 385. In his commentaries on the pro- 
phets he refers to the verse in which it is pre- 
dicted of Tyre, “Thou shalt be built no more,” 
saying that this raises a question as to how a 
ity can be said not to be built any more, 
which we see at the present day the most 
noble and most beautiful city of Phenicia. He 
estifies that in his day Tyre had an almost 
world-wide commerce ; so that nearly a thou- 
and years after Isaiah had prophesied, his 
predictions were only in part fulfilled. 
But the Mohammedan conquest was at 
land, and the new faith, propagated by fire 
and sword, was commended to the Tyrians. 
Phe conditions on which they were, however, 

pared, were humiliating; and their com- 
erce, though not annihilated, must have ex- 
erienced a serious decline. Yet in the time 
# the Crusades, four or five centuries later, 
yre was still a flourishing city. It had been 
Dearly times the seat of a christian bishop, 
wad it passed back into the hands of the chris- 
fans in A. p. 1124, and now became an archi- 
piscopal see. Its occupant, who has left a 
ecord of the condition of the city, testified to 
is wealth and its military strength. Benja- 
nin of Tudela, in a. v. 1173, says: “Nor do I 
link any haven in the world to be like unto 
his. The city itself is goodly. . . . There 
te artificial workmen in glass there, who 
fake glass called Tyrian glass, the most ex- 
ellent and of the greatest estimation in all 
Ountries.” He speaks also of a Jewish Uni- 
‘ersity there, and of wealthy Jews, “who had 
hips at sea for the sake of gain.” 

Por about a century and a half Tyre re- 
ed under the power of the christians; 
nh A. D. 1291 it fell into the hands of the 
n of Egypt and Damascus. The Tyrians, 
st in a body, “without the stroke of a 
od or the tumult of war,” deserted the city, 
cing on board the vessels in the harbor, 
ving the foe to enter without resist- 


ance. From this time its fate was sealed; it 
steadily declined till it became what it was 
when Volney visited it. It had existed and 
flourished to a greater or less extent for nearly 
three thousand years; it had planted colonies 
that had grown to nations and acted a promi- 
nent part in the history of the world; it had 


Still another traveller, Thomson (The Land 
and the Book,) who corrects some of the de- 
scriptions of Dr. Robinson, speaks of the num- 
ber of “granite columns that lie in the sea, 
particularly on the north of the island,” as 
“surprising.” He speaks of the “ one solitary 
specimen of Tyre’s great sea wall” at the ex- 


been the seat of commerce and the home of|treme northern end of the island, in which ig 


wealth and art; its fame had gone abroad to 
all lands ; its armies had defied the forces, and 
its strongholds repelled the assaults, of the 
mightiest conquerors. Nebychadnezzar and 
Alexander had good reason to remember the 
obstinate resistance it made to their efforts. 
When Rome was in its cradle, Tyre was to 
that age what England was to the world 
when Nelson led her fleets on the ocean; and 
long after the barbarians had ravaged Rome, 
and the sceptre of the Western Empire had 
passed into strange hands, Tyre was still a 
flourishing city. 

But the word of prophecy was to be fulfilled, 
and what is Tyre to-day? In 1610-11 the 
traveller Sandys spoke of it as “a heap of 
ruins,” instructing “the pensive beholder with 
their exemplary frailty.” In 1697, Maundrell 
said of it: “It has an old Turkish castle, be- 
sides which there is nothing here but a mere 
Babel of broken walls, pillars, vaults, &c., 
there being not so much as an entire house 
left. Its present inhabitants are only a few 
poor wretches, that harbor in vaults and sub- 
sist upon fishing.” Pococke, in 1737-40, re- 
marks that, excepting janizaries, the city had 
two or three christian families and a few other 
inhabitants. Hasselquist, in 1751, said that 
Tyre, though once queen of the sea, could 
scarcely be called a miserable village. ‘“ Here 
are about ten inhabitants, Turks and Chris- 
tians, who live by fishing.” We have already 
seen the testimony of Volney and later travel- 
lers, who speak of its population as increased 
to some few thousands, describing the ruins 
of its once famous harbor in such a manner 
as to show that it is impossible it should 
ever recover its lost position. One of the 


latest visitors who has described the ruins of|honorable of the earth.” 


this ancient city is J. L. Porter, who says: 
“Tyre is now represented by a poor village. 
The ancient ‘mistress of the seas’ can only 
boast of a few fishing boats. The modern 
houses of a better class have had their walls 
so shattered by earthquakes that the inhab- 
itants have deserted them. . . . But one thing 
especially struck me in wandering over the 
site of Tyre. Along the shores of the penin- 
sular lie huge sea-beaten fragments of the old 


to be seen “ astone nearly seventeen feet long 
and six and a half thick, which rests just 
where Tyrian architects placed it thousands 
of years ago.” The entire southern half of 
the island is now given up to cultivation, pas- 
turage and the general cemetery of the town ; 
yet far below the surface are found “the re- 
mains of those splendid edifices for which 
Tyre was celebrated.” A few years since the 
quarriers for the government barracks at 
Beirut discovered here, some fifteen feet below 
the surface, “a beautiful marble pavement, 
among a confused mass of columns of every 
size and variety of rock.” The bases of some 
were still in their original positions—parts of 
what was once a superb temple. In an ad- 
joining quarry was found a marble statue of 
a female figure, admirably preserved. Thus 
“the unconscious tourist now walks heedlessly 
over wrecks of ancient splendor which aston- 
ished and delighted even the well-trayelled 
‘father of history,’ four centuries before the 
birth of Christ.” 

Before proceeding to consider the specific 
fulfilment of prophecy with respect to Tyre, 
let us note the description given of her gran- 
deur and pride and the sources of her wealth, 
and see how accordant they are with the facts 
of history. Isaiah (xxiii. 3) addresses her as 
“Thou whom the merchants of Zidon, that 
pass over the sea, have replenished.” (4), “The 
harvest of the river is her revenue, and she is 
a mart of nations.” He speaks of her as the 
“joyous city, whose antiquity is of ancient 
days,” thus recalling the boast made by her 
priests to Herodotus. And again he denomi- 
nates her (8) “the crowning city, whose mer- 
chants are princes, whose trafiickers are the 
Ezekiel (xxvi. 17) 
speaks of her as “inhabited of seafaring men, 
the renowned city, which wast strong in the 
sea.” He addresses her (xxvii. 3-6)): “O 
thou that art situate at the entrance of the 
sea, which art a merchant of the people for 
many isles. . . . Thou hast said, I am of per- 
fect beauty. Thy borders are in the midst of 
the seas, thy builders have perfected thy 
beauty. They have made all thy shipboards 
of fir trees of Senir; they have taken cedars 


wall, and piles of granite and marble columns, |from Lebanon to make masts for thee. Of 


They are bare as the top of a rock, and here 
and there I saw fishermen spreading out their 
nets upon them to dry in the bright sunshine. 
When I saw them, I sat down on one of the 
highest fragments, and read, with mingled 


the oaks of Bashan have they made thine oars; 
the company of the Ashurites have made thy 
benches of ivory brought out of the isles of 
Chittim,” &c. Tn this strain we have cata- 
logued, one by one, the lands and nations 


feelings of wonder and awe, the words of|which contributed to the greatness of Tyre, 
Ezekiel: ‘I will make thee like the top of a/so that it is said, “ when thy wares went forth 


rock: thou shalt be a place to spreac 
upon,’ ” 


nets|out of the seas, thou filledst many people ; 


thou didst enrich the kings of the earth with 
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the multitude of thy riches and thy merchan-| heretofore in use, for the determination of the 


dise.”’ 


her prosperity. (Hzek. xxvii. 17, 18): “ Thine 
heart was lifted up because of thy beauty; 


thy brightness. Thou hast defiled thy sane- 
tuaries by the multitude of thine iniquities, 
by the iniquity of thy traffic.” What this 
was is more fully noted by Joel (iii. 3-8): 
“They have cast lots for my people, and have 
given a boy for an harlot, and sold a girl for 
wine, that they might drink. . Ye have 
taken my silver and my gold, and have car- 
ried into your temples my goodly pleasant 
things. The children also of Judah, and the 
children of Jerusalem, have ye sold unto the 
Grecians, that ye might remove them far from 
their border.” Thus by the iniquity of the 
slave-trade the measure of the guilt of Tyre 
was to be made full. She trafficked not only 
in the merchandise of ordinary commerce, 
but in that of Jewish captives. We are struck 
by this graphic picture of the greatness and 
the crime of that ancient city which was “a 
mart of nations.” We feel, as we gaze upon 
it, that it must have been drawn by the hands 
of those who were familiar with what they 
described. 


(To be continued.) 


The Flow of the Great Lakes —Interesting Ex- 
periments. 


The Detroit Post, in an article on the vari- 
ous methods that have been tried from time 
to time to solve the mystery of the supply 
and outflow of the Great Lakes, gives an ac- 
count of a new and successful apparatus just 
completed, for the purpose of measuring ac- 
curately the velocity of the currents in their 
tidal flow into and out of the lakes. The Post 
Bays: 

ae is now about two years since the news- 
papers of the West began to discuss whether 
the great lakes are fed by subaqueous springs, 
or have hidden outlets. The party who favor- 
ed the theory of subaqueous springs asserted 
that more water flowed out of the St. Law- 
rence than could be poured in by all the 
sources of supply known to exist, while the 
upholders of the idea of hidden outlets con- 
tended that evaporation and the visible out- 
flow could not account for all the water which 
the lakes received and distributed. 

“General W. F. Reynolds, Superintendent 
of the Lake Survey, determined to give this 
subject such consideration as, in the West, 
could only be afforded by the engineers em- 
ployed on that work, and accordingly, for the 
past two summers, observations have been 
made in the St. Mary’s, St. Clair, Detroit, 
Niagara, and St. Lawrence rivers, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the exact amount of out- 
flow of the lakes. The river-gauging has, 
from the start, been entrusted to Assistant D. 
Farrand Henry, of Detroit, and the apparatus 
used is one of his own invention. The appa- 
ratus is so much more delicate and accurate 
than any previously tried, that the results are 
of great value. 

“To calculate the amount of outflow of any 
stream, it is necessary to have the area of the 
body of water, and its mean velocity, at any 
point. These two quantities multiplied to- 
gether give the discharge. The first is easily 
obtained by making frequent soundings across 
the stream on a known line. The second is 
more difficult. The only practical methods 


“The following approximate velocities anc 


velocity are—first, by the time of passage of| discharges of the different rivers is taken from 
The guilt of Tyre is mentioned along with|floats past a known line; second, by the dif-|the computations of the work last year. The 
ference in the height at which water will|quantities from the Detroit river are accu 
stand in two tubes, one of which is bent|rately computed. 

thou hast corrupted thy wisdom by reason of|towards the current at the bottom, and the 


other is straight; and third, by water-mills, 
as they are termed, which consist of float 
wheels exposed to the current, the number of 
revolutions being recorded by a system of 
decimal figures or telltale. Of these methods 
the first is the only one which has been used 
in deep water.” 

D. Henry was dissatisfied with these meth- 
ods, and devised a “‘Telegraphic Current 
Metre,” which he has used with perfect suc- 
cess during the past season. 


Maximum Mean 
velocity. — velocity. 
RIVERS. = £.—————_—__, cubic 
Ft. per Miles Ft. per Miles. feet per 
second. per hour. second. per hour. second. 
Ste. Marie’s, 1.921 1.30 0.967 0.66 - 90,78: 
St. Clair, 4.544 3.09 3.514 2.39 233,721 
Detroit, 4.800 2.71 3.000 2.04 236.001 
Niagara, 3.370 2.32 2.258 154 242,49-¢ 
St. Lawrence, 1.462 1.00 0.954 0.65 318,94: 
epee SRE BS 


Selected for “The Friend.’ 
Some Deep Considerations. 
Many deep considerations have been upo1 


“This metre consists of a propeller, or float} my heart concerning the state of Israel, botl 


wheel, which has on its hub an eccentric, and 
on the axle an iron lever, which has one end 
kept on the eccentric by a light spring, while 


past, present, and to come; some of which | 
find drawings to communicate ; together witl 
some questions and answers concerning unity 


into the other end a hole is drilled, meeting|The considerations concerning Israel are thes: 
another hole, drilled at an angle with it, near} which follow. 


the centre of the bottom side. Into these 
holes a platinum wire is forced, so that the 
lever rests on the point of the wire coming 
out of the centre hole. Under this point a 
small platinum plate is fastened to the axle. 
The other end of the wire is connected by a 
hinge joint to a long copper wire, which is 
fastened to the axle, but insulated from it. At 
the rear end of the axle are two vanes, at 
right angles to each other, sufficiently large 
to keep the wheel in the thread of the cur- 
rent. The whole is suspended by a yoke, 
which has two small eyes on its sides. 

“The method of using the metre is as fol- 
lows :—A boat being anchored in the stream 
at the point where the current is to be tested, 
a weight with a copper wire attached is let 
down from the stern. The upper end of this 
wire is fastened to a spring pole, which takes 
up most of the motion of the boat. This wire 
is passed through the eyes on the side of the 
yoke in the metre, a measured cord is fastened 
to a swivel ring in the upper, and a weight to 
one in the lower end of the yoke. The metre 
may now be lowered to any depth, sliding 
down the anchored wire, and the upper end 
of this wire and of that are fastened together 
with the platinum point, being connected with 
a battery in the boat; then, at every revolu- 
tion of the wheel, the circuit will be opened 
and closed by the eccentric, raising the ivory 
lever, and thus breaking the connection be- 
tween the platinum point and plate. If now 
a Morse’s paper register be placed in the cir- 
cuit, at every revolution of the wheel a dot 
will be made on the moving paper, and thus 
the number of revolutions in any given time 
can be ascertained. 

“The observations in the rivers were taken 
on a known line, one hundred feet apart and 
at each five feet of depth. One of the first 
things noticed was the irregularity of the beat 
of the counter, showing that the current pui- 
sated. 

“The pulsations are not regular, the com- 
mon maximums being from one-half to one- 
and-a-half minutes apart, with every five or 
ten minutes a greater increase or decrease. 
Vhey are least in the maximum current, and 
increase towards the bottom and sides of the 
stream. 

“ The maximum velocity of the current was 


found to be at, or a little below the surface, | 
and the velocity at the bottom was probably 
lthe state of t 


not over two-thirds the maximum. J 


The precious living state which my soul re 
membereth to have been about the beginnings 
of the late troubles of this nation, when Israe 
was bent to seek after the Lord, and appliec 
their hearts to wait upon Him in fastings, anc 
earnest supplications, wherein my heart hatl 
often had the testimony that they were ac 
cepted of Him, and had many times the sea 
of His presence and power amongst them 
yea, my heart did truly unite with and ae 
the Lord in what was then given forth, and - 
can never be drawn to deny the truth anc 
worth of that dispensation: though I know i 
was swallowed up by a greater desolatior 
soon following after, and since by the break 
ing forth of a more lively dispensation. 

2d. The overrunning of that state by th 
subtilty of the enemy, drawing the minds 0 
the simple and upright-hearted from the liv 
ing feeling, and from the inward power of re 
ligion, into the disputations and contention: 
about forms of worship and church govern 
ment, which drew out the reasoning part, anc 
withdrew the spirit of the mind from feeding 
on its proper nourishment ; and so life decay 
ed in the spirit, while wisdom, and knowledge 
and subtilty increased in the ben 
and so the upright-hearted, missing of lift 
where before they had found it, were scatterec 
up and down to seek after it; and those whe 
abode where they were, grew dry, barrer 
and contentious ; losing the savour, sweetness 
meekness, love, and indeed whatever was liv 
ing and precious, and remained fixing thei 
minds on that which the Lord had departer 
from. Oh! the darkness and misery of thi 
state! Oh! the pain of the hearts where lif 
was stirring, for want of the living God! Oh 
the death and formality of those that wer 
dead and formal! Surely, bad not the Lo: 
pitied His people in this state. and appeare 
to them in His life and power, (which thi 
great desolation made way for,) it had bee 
determined concerning Israel forever; fe 
death had overgrown the generality, and lif 
was even gasping and expiring in the singlt 
hearted. ey 


3d. The precious breaking forth of the Lor 
(at this dismal time, in this hour of distret 
and desperate condition of Israel,) in som 
hidden vessels, whom He had kept waitin 
upon Him, and whom He had preserved fres 
in the sense of Him; to whom His appta) 
ance was very, gicrious, to whom He openey 

e earth, and the state of 
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people, giving them the everlasting gospel to congregation presented to usin the New Tes-|to week the congregations assembled, Ser- 
preach to the inhabitants of the earth, and/tament, in epistles, let it be remembered, ad- 
promising them that his Spirit and power|dressed by the Apostle Paul to four of the 


should go along with them, bidding them to 
_go forth to tilland dress the earth, and to ga- 
ther His people into his fold. And who can 
utter what the glory of this light was, in its 

shining and breaking forth in their hearts! 
How welcome to their weary souls, how plea- 

sant to the eye of their spirits, how demon- 

strative and satisfactory to their hearts! Oh! 
the joy of that day (surely it can never be 

forgotten by them,) wherein they sensibly 

felt the pouring down of the Spirit of life upon 

them, and their hearts gathered into the bo- 

som of eternal rest, and their souls and bodies 

‘sanctified, and set apart for the Lord, and his 
service. 

- (To be continued.) 


The Sunken Lake.—The “Sentinel,” pub- 
lished at Jacksonville, Oregon, of the 12th 
ult., says: “Several of our citizens returned 
Jast week from a visit to the great sunken 
ake situated in the Cascade mountains, about 
75 miles northeast from Jacksonville. This 
Jake is thought to average two thousand feet 
down to the water all round. The walls are 
almost perpendicular, running down into the 
| water, and leaving no beach. 
the water is unknown, and its surface is 
smooth and unrufiled, and it lies so far below 
‘the surface of the mountain that the air cur- 
‘rents do not affectit. Its lengthis estimated 
-at twelve miles, and its breadth at ten. 
_ No living man ever has, or probably ever 
will be able to reach the water’sedge. Itlies 


The depth of 


most important primitive Churches—at Cor- 
inth, at Ephesus, at Thessalonica, and at Rome. 
The whole congregation is, according to the 
apostle, “the body of Christ,” “drinking into 
one Spirit,” and, through that Spirit, enjoying 
union and fellowship with Christ “the Head.” 
The gifts of the Spirit are, in his view, a pledge 
of the presence and love of the. risen Lord. 
They were “diverse,” and no one member 
monopolised either the possession, or the exer- 
cise of them. The “prophetic gift,’ which is 
defined as the ability conferred, by the Spirit 
to speak to men “to edification and exhorta- 
tion and comfort,’ is commended by the 
apostle as a gift to be especially desired.* He 
expressly declares that “all” might “ prophesy 
one by one,” that all might “learn, and that 
all” might “be comforted.” This hallowed 
liberty is, in his mind, in no wise inconsistent 
with the “decency and ‘order’ which he, at 
the same time, inculcates. Whilst every gift 
was to be “proved,” the Spirit was not to be 
quenched, nor “ prophesying” despised.t| Now 
it must be admitted that, in order fully to re- 
alize the above conception, the congregation, 
or, at least, the spiritual members of it, in- 
cluding in an especial manner the ministers, 
must be preserved in a true dependence upon 
Christ alone. In proportion as this is lacking, 
the “decency” and “order” will be disturbed. 
Justin Martyr, in the middle of, the second 
century, is an important witness to the recog- 
nition in the Church, down to his own day, 
of spiritual gifts “ both in men and women.” 


silent, still, and mysterious in the bosom of} He speaks of the continued possession by the 
the “ everlasting hills,” like a huge well scoop-| Church of the “ prophetic gift” as a standing 


ed out by the hands of the giant genii of the 

‘mountain in unknown ages gone by, an 
}-around it the primeval forests watch and ward 

are keeping. The visiting party fired a rifle 


testimony to the fulfilment of the ancient 
evangelical promises, and an evidence of the 
abiding presence of the Spirit that inspired 
them.{ According to a still later writer, 


jseveral times into the water at an angle of quoted by Eusebius, “the apostle maintains 


}45 degrees, and were able to note several se- 
}conds of time from the report of the gun un- 
}til the ball struck the water. Such seems in- 
}credible, but is vouched for by some of our 
}most reliable citizens. The lake is certainly 
ji most remarkable curiosity. 


{3 
{ 


Contrast between Primitive Christianity and the 


Age of Church “Establishments.” 


"It would be impossible, within the limits of; 


}these pages, to do more than briefly hint at a 
Afew points— 

4 ist. Accordirg to the teaching of the New 
ATestament the Lord Jesus Christ is the one 
Sacrifice for sin, the one Mediator between 
@God and man. Through Him all believers 
jhave the same privilege of free access by one 
' Spirit unto the Father; and all are made to 
(partake of the one Spirit. None can offer up 
Jhis brother’s heart; neither can any man or 
Jorder of men worship or mediate for the rest. 
4#Hence the words applied in the New Testa- 
ment to Christian ministers have no reference 
' 


her to sacrifice or to priestly mediation. 
Except in its obvious use as regards the sac- 
Wfcificing priests of the Jews or the heathen, 
the term “priest” is there exclusively appro- 
sriated either in the highest sense to Christ 
aimself, or in a figurative sense to his people 
01 epared by his redeeming love to offer u 
spiritual sacrifices acceptable to God throug 
Wim. Jt is never used of the Christian minister 
\J%s such. Beautiful is the idea of the Christian 


that the gift of prophecy should be in all the 
Church until the final coming of the Lord.’§ 
Intimations of “the liberty of prophesying,” 
appear in the works of Ireneus, and of sevéral 
other writers down to the beginning of the 
third century ;|| from which period the traces 
of its existence become more and more indis- 
tinct; and it has been generally assumed, (but 
with what “warrant of Holy Scripture” still 
remains to be proved,) that the prophetic gift, 
as exercised under the direct sanction of the 
Apostles, has been superseded by the “ ordi- 
nary” exercises of study or learning.{ But 
has the effect upon the Church of the practi- 
cal suppression or disuse of so important a gift 
been sufficiently considered? Noiseless as 
may have been the change produced, it can- 
not have been the less certain. From week 


#1 Cor. xiv. 1, 3. 

+ For the above statement see 1 Cor. xii.—xiv.; Eph. 
iv. 4—12; 1 Thess. v. 19—21; Rom. xii. 1—8, with the 
concurring testimony of the Apostle Peter, 1 Pet. iv. 10 
ll. In the Churcb at Antioch there were both “ pro- 
phets” and teachers. Ac. xiii. 1. Judas and Silas were 
“ prophets.” Ac. xv. 32. The Apostle Paul was a guest 
at Caesarea in a house where the “four daughters” all 
“ prophesied.” Ac. xxi. 8, 9. 

t Justin Martyr, Dial. with Tryph. 2 82, 87, and 88, 
where he says, ‘It is plain to be seen that there are 
amongst us both men and women who have reccived gifts 
from the Spirit of Go.” 

2 Eccles. Hist. lib. v. c. 17. 2 Routh’s Reliq. Sac. 193. 

| See Irene. Adv. Heres, lib. I. c. 32, $4. Huseb. 
Hist, Eccl. lib, iii. c. 27, lib. v. c. 17, 18. 

{See Mosheim de rebus Cbristianis ante Constant. 
pp. 130, 131, | 


vices, of which, as must be confessed, there 
are few, if any, distinct traces in the New 
Testament, but which have been ascribed, 
with an appearance of probability, to an imi- 
tation of the usages of the Jewish Synagogue, 
and which are distinctly referred to by writers 
of the second and third centuries,* appear to 
have assumed more and more of a regular 
form. The preaching of the Gospel, origin- 
ally powerful in its simplicity through the 
“demonstration of the Spirit,’ seems to have 
become more and more confined to the stated 
utterances of the Bishop or Presbyter ; which 
in their turn gradually became more rhetori- 
cal in their character, and more and more de- 
pendent upon the exercise of human learning 
or skill; Can we be mistaken in believing 
that under these altered circumstances the 
dependence of the people upon their risen and 
living Lord became, imperceptibly, it may be, 
yet surely, exchanged for a dependence upon 
those who were placed over them as minis- 
ters? If no direct evidence of this can be 
adduced, it is, at least, a striking fact that the 
age in which the “prophetic gift” is supposed to 
have ceased, is the age in which the Bishops and 
Presbyters began to assume that new relation to 
the congregation which ere long raised them from 
the humble position of “servants” or “pastors,” 
to that of “priests” and “mediators.”{. The 
change must not be ascribed to them alone. 
The people also had their part init. In propor- 
tion as the dependence of the members of the 
congregation failed to be placed upon Christ 
alone, they lost, through unfaithfulness, that 
life in which alone they could have dominion 
over the world, and abdicated the functions 
of the heavenly priesthood to which each was 
called. Those functions became more and 
more confined to a select circle ; so that in the 
third century the very word which had been 
applied by the Apostle Peter to the whole 
congregation, as “the heritage’§ of the Lord, 
became exclusively appropriated to those en- 
gaged in the public work of the ministry. 
Just as in a later period, as the idea gained 
ground of the peculiar sacredness of the as- 
cetic life, the very “clergy” themselves were 
divided between the “secular” and the “re- 
ligious.” The phrase “entering the priestly 
order” began to be appropriated to the as- 
sumption of the clerical function. The people 
were more and more excluded from their part 
in the work and government of the Church. 
That which even Cyprian, in the middle of 
the third century, speaks of as a matter of 
course, the presence of the people, either “ as- 


* Justin Martyr, Apol. i. c. 67; Tertull. Apolog. c. 39. 

+ Origen (Comment. in Roman: lib. ix. c. 2, vol. 7, p. 
292, ed. Lommatzsch) has some striking observations 
upon the contrast between the exercises of human wis- 
dom then becoming common, heard with ‘ great ap- 
plause,” but with little fruit of conviction or faith ; and 
the simple and unpremeditated utterances of those who 
spoke “ according to the grace given them,” which were 
often made powerful to the conversion of unbelievers 
and the arousing of the careless. So greatly had the 
practice of going to Aear, rather than to worship, in- 
creased in Chrysostom’s time, that we find him often 
sharply reproving the tumultuous clapping of hands and 
other tokens of applanse that interrupted his preaching. 
See Neander’s Life of Chrys. pp. 255—257, 

{ The expression “ Priest” is frequently used by Ter- 
tuliian and subsequent writers. How far the sacerdotal 
ideas were carried a little later may be seen in the work 
called the ‘' Apostolical Constitutions,” passim. See, for 
example, lib. ii. c. 26, where the bishop is styled “ Me- 
diator with God,” an ‘ Earthly Gcd after God,” &¢, 

% 1 Pet. v. 8. 
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sisting” or “consenting” in all important de-|may, for a time, suffer under these things, |Joseph’s son ; a kind and religious young mat 
they are not instructed thereby in the ground-|He was our guide back to Greenwich, whet 


liberations, gradually ceased ; though for cen- 

turies no bishop was chosen without the 

popular voice, and no bishop, after he was 

chosen, could regularly do anything of import- 

ance without the consent of his presbytery.* 
(To be continued.) 


Bursting of a Glacier—A correspondent of 
one of the London papers gives the following 
account of a singular occurrence at Chamou- 
nix, Savoy, on July 23d: “ At ten minutes to 
five a dark cloud overshadowed the valley of 
Chamounix, a peal of thunder was heard, and 
then a continuous roar that awakened every 
soul in the village, caused every eye to strain 
itself in the direction of the Aiguille Blaitiere. 
At this moment no sign could be seen of the 
cause of so much commotion. Presently a 
puff of smoke, as it so appeared, on the crest 
of the mountain that supports the Glacier des 
‘Pelerins, raised the cry that the glacier had 
burst, bringing with it part of the moraine 
that had kept it within bounds. 

The peasants of the valley were rushing to 
and fro, driving the cattle into safe quarters, 
and then all eyes were watching one of the 
most glorious and overwhelming sights the 
visitor to Chamounix could desire to see. My 
pen is too weak to describe the commotion 
this mighty avalanche created, every moment 
adding fuel to its course, tossing up clouds of 
spray, bringing with it pine trees, huge boul- 
ders, rude bridges, and deserted chalets, until 
it reached the pretty Cascade du Dard, when 
the noise was most deafening. The falling 
mass here, filling the gully and gaining speed 
at every exertion, left the course the stream 
usually takes, and tearing down pine trees, 
opened an immense track and overflowed the 
meadows and gardens of the Hotel Royal, de- 
stroying whole fields of barley and potatoes, 
and, after spending its fury for twenty min- 
utes on meadow and peasant land, this muddy 


mass formed itself into a large lake, which 


will remain some time to be regarded by tou- 
rists as an event which is very rare in the 
valley of the Chamounix. 
: Selected. 

Wisdom and strength must be waited for, 
day by day, for the right performance of our 
duties, before Him who weighs our actions in 
the balance of pure justice, and only approves 
those which are wrought in the Spirit. To 
educate children religiously, requires a quie- 
tude of mind and sympathy in their guardians, 
with the state of the good seed in them which 
will lead rightly to discriminate between good 
and-evil; to discover the corrupt source of 
many seeming good actions; and to perceive 
that a real innocency is the root of others, 
which custom and a superficial investigation, 
have rendered reprehensible. If children are 
to be instructed in the ground work of true 
religion, ought they not to discover in those 
placed over them, a lively example thereof? 
or ought they to see any thing in the conduct 
of others which would be condemnable in 
them, were they in similar circumstances ? 
Of what importance then is it for guardians 
of children, to rule their own spirits; for when 
their tempers are irritable, their language im- 
petuous, their voices exerted above what is 
necessary, their threatenings unguarded, or 
the execution of them rash, however children 


* See Concil. Carthag. IV., Can. 22, 23; 2 Labb. 
Concil. fol. 1201, 1202. - 


work of true religion. 


Nor will the witness|his father lived. Rebert Comfort went wit 


of Truth, as their judgments mature, approve|us to Alum Creek, on horseback, though i 
a conduct like this; though through the bias|his 79th or 80th year; the distance being abou 


of self-will, it may be adopted in similar cases, 
in a succeeding generation, by those who, in- 
stead of having gathered good seed, have from 
the mixture of their education preferred the 
bad, which meeting with a soil suitable to its 
nature, grows and becomes fruitful to the cor- 
rupting of many more.—S. Grubb. 


A Measure Table.—A box 24 by 16 inches, 
and 22 deep, contains 1 barrel. 

A box 16 by 16} inches, and 8 deep, con- 
tains 1 bushel. 

A box 8 by 8} inches, and 8 deep, contains 
1 peck. 

A box 8 by 4 inches, and 4} deep, contains 
+ gallon. 

A box 4 by 4 inches, and 4} deep, contains 
1 quart. 


——_—__+»—___—_—_ 


For ‘The Friend.” 
Sketches from the Memoranda of our late Friend 
Christopher Healy. 
(Continued from page 158.) 

Though Christopher Healy, subsequent to 
the period now reached, was engaged in 
several more religious visits abroad, the one 
we are about to record, is the last, so far as 
his memoranda show, of which he himself has 
left us any account. He was now nearing 
that point of life—his threescore and ten 
years—when the shadows of the evening were 
being fast lengthened out, and the time not 
very distant when this dedicated servant was 
to rest from his labors in the church militant; 
and to join the church triumphant, in the 
ceaseless anthem of glory and praise to the 
Lord God, and the Lamb that was slain, for- 
ever and ever. In reference to this visit he 
writes: “I felt my mind drawn in gospel love, 


to visit Friends and others within the limits of 


Indiana Yearly Meeting ; and some of the In- 
dian tribes in Wisconsin territory. Obtaining 
the unity of Friends, I took an affectionate 
leave of my dear wife and family, and on the 
6th day of Fifth month, 1842, left home in 
company with my friend J.S.C. On the 17th 
of the same month.we got to Benjamin Ladd’s 
in Smithfield, Ohio.” Reaching Adrian, they 
were joined by their friend Joseph Gibbons, 
of whom mention is made in the following 
letter from Christopher to his wife, written 
at this place : 


“ Adrian, State of Michigan, 
13th of 6th month, 1842. 


“ My very dear wife, * * * We left Smith- 
field after attending their Select Preparative 
Meeting, and a public meeting on Fifth-day, 
which was large and favored. Sixth-day went 
to Mount Pleasant, and attended their Select 
Quarterly Meeting. On Seventh-day their 
Quarterly Meeting. First-day we were ata 
public meeting, to the comfort of many. 
Second-day set out for Alum Creek. That 
night lodged at Benjamin Hoyle’s, where 
Joseph Edgerton spent the evening with us, 
to our comfort. Next morning Benjamin ac- 
companied us seven miles to the turnpike. 
That night got to Zanesville on the Muskin- 

um river, and were kindly entertained at 
.D.’s. Fourth-day got to Robert Comfort’s, 
distant from Benjamin Hoyle’s 104 miles. 
Fifth-day, rode to Alum Creek Monthly Meet- 


ing, where we met with Jacob Healy, brother 


18 miles. Sixth-day returned to R. C.’s, an 
had a public meeting at Owl Creek, at thre 
o’clock in the afternoon. Next morning, wit 
Jacob Healy for our guide, we got to m 
brother Joseph’s at Greenwich. They wet 
exceedingly glad to see us. First-day, had 
large and crowded meeting at that place. Th 
house could not hold the people, and seat 
were placed out of doors. Many minds we: 
witnesses of the presence of our good Maste 
to the melting and contriting of our heart 
together. Blessed be His holy name. Thir 
day, at Sandusky, at ten o’clock. Fourth-day 
at Mount Gilead, where was a marriage ; an 
general notice having been spread, the hous 
could not contain the people by more thai 
three hundred : but convenient seats being pu 
up at the door, the meeting was a remarkabl 
quiet and instructive season to many mind: 
Many came from the village of Mount Gilead. 
After stopping at a few more places, an 
visiting some meetings, they at length reache 
Adrian ; and were kindly received by Josep 
Gibbons. The letter continues: “Since w 
have got to Adrian, our dear friend Josep 
Gibbons, who was once at our house, has cor 
cluded to go with us amongst the Indian 
This arrangement suits me well, he havin, 
already been through that pet Moreove: 
many Friends of Adrian Monthly Meeting 
which was held yesterday, having felt an 
expressed a very near and dear unity an 
sympathy with us in our arduous undertal 
ing, drew together after One and er 
couraged and assisted Joseph Gibbons to a 
company us, and I think he will be likely t 
go on, after leaving the Indians, to Iows 
This makes the way seem much more pleai 
ant. I write this account that thou, my dea 
wife, may be comforted in my journey, an 
with thy husband bless that good Hand an 
holy unslumbering Shepherd of Israel, wh 
has thus far been my blessed Helper in ten 
porals and spirituals: being also mouth an 
wisdom. Blessed be His glorious Name fo: 
ever. We expect to leave Adrian to-morroy 
morning for the Indian settlement. We ar 
in i faith, humbly desiring our blesse 
Shepherd and heavenly Guide may be please 
to go before us, and keep us in the right wa. 
and give us to “drink of the brook in 
way,” so that we may be enabled to do wha 


Master, and take fresh courage. 
and more confirmed that this great unde 
taking is required at my hands. Dear Jo 
is exceedingly kind and travels very ch 
fully. We have been remarkably favor 
with our health. It is thought to be abo 
500 miles to the Indian settlement. 
“Taking my leave, I bid thee farewell 
the truth ; and remain thy loving husband, 
CHRISTOPHER HEALY.” 
He attended and appointed a number | 
meetings on the way, till they came to Chica 
the oad of Sixth month. Pursuing a no 


at this Friends, he kindly joinin 
taking his. The Journal proceeds: “We 
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his good cause. Ariving at Brothertown,|agingly. After which Gracey Tocus stood 


tthe first Indian settlement, on Fourth-day the 
ith, we were received by the natives, it 
igU@zht be said, with open arms. We put up 
mgvith one of the Indians belonging to this 
ugribe, where we were kindly and very com- 
Wortably cared for, The next day had a meet- 
iigag for these poor children of the wilderness, 
iyvhich was crowned with the living presence 


up, and in a truly feeling manner said: ‘I be- 
lieve it will be right for me to say a few 
words, not that I think myself anything; I 
am a poor worm of the dust, not worthy to 
open my mouth before the Lord’s servants; 
and I feel it a great cross to appear in this 
way, but I feel it my duty to say; that through 
the mercy of the Lord, when I first heard 


our holy Redeemer, to the tendering of|this dear ancient minister and servant of the 


iqaany of their minds. Sixth-day went to see 
i@he Stockbridge tribe, six miles distant. Here 


Most High, away down in Brothertown, his 
words sent conviction to my heart, and it has 


igve had a meeting on Seventh-day. Nearlylremained with me ever since; and I can bear 


f 


1 the tribe were present; and a tendering|my testimony, that it is the eternal Truth of 


ijime it proved, to the rejoicing of many of|God that he has told us; it is that that will do 


#heir hearts.” 


to live by, and that that will do to die by; 


ij The diary of Christopher Healy next gives|and I feel thankful in my heart, and bless my 
y) Short account of their visit to an old Indian|/Heavenly Father for this opportunity ; and 
jyoman, named Grace Tocus, as follows:/that He has sent his dear servant into this 
@ First-day had a meeting at an Indian wo-/far country, that I might hear him once more 


gaan’s house by the name of Gracey Tocus,}before I die. 


I have but a little longer to 


ia7hich was a time of favor. This Indian wo-|stay, and this dear ancient servant of the 
jaan was raised up to speak in this meeting|Lord, and minister of the-Gospel, is also nearly 
\ja the life and power of Truth, to the comfort|done his work ; and I feel glad to see all these 


')f many present. I trust it will not soon be 
djorgotten by us.” This religious opportunity 
#3 spoken of by C. H.’s companion, J. 8. C., in 
ij, journal kept by him, and in a letter of Joseph 
;@tibbons, which we propose to insert in these 
ij4emordanda, as a remarkably interesting one. 
i/che journal of J. 8. C. thus introduces it :— 
Fifth-day, 6th mo. 30th, 1842. After a walk 
if about a mile from our place of tarriance, 
"(pon returning we found a woman seventy- 
your years of age, whose name was Hannah 
Pick. She remembered Christopher when he 
(jisited their tribe in New York State, before 
\ihey emigrated hither. She appeared like a 
thoughtful, well-meaning woman. In allusion 
#0 a paralysis which had affected her speech, 
@he said, placing her hand on her heart, ‘I 
ave lost nothing here. I feel concerned for 
#nyself, and my conduct; for my children, and 
he whole human family.’ 
“On our way here Christopher had spoken 
dof an Indian woman of this tribe that express- 
ged a few words, lively and pertinent, at the 
lose of a meeting which he had with them in 
ithe State of New York, before their removal 
"rom thence ; but whose name he could not re- 
@eollect. He had frequently wondered whether 
he was living, and whether he should ever 
jmeet with her again. Querying of this Han- 
aah Dick in reference to the circumstance, 
jshe could not remember anything about it; 
gand thought it must be herself. But Christo- 
joher did not find in ‘this woman what he ex- 
oected in the one alluded to. Here the matter 
eested, till after a meeting held for the Indians 
‘wherein our friend C. H. was much favored 
4:n testimony and supplication, when we were 
mvited to go and seeasick woman. Upon 
arriving at her house, we found her to be the 
very one after whom C.’s inquiries had been. 
Her name was Gracey Tocus. She knew 
Christopher, and seemed rejoiced to see him, 
exclaiming, ‘Is it true that my eyes once 
more see my old friend? I remember when 
you told me, away off yonder at Brothertown, 
hat you thought of coming here; and I have 
been looking for you many times: and when 
have thought of it, and you did not come, I 
concluded you had been called home.’ There 
vere some now with us who had not been at 
our previous meeting, and several that had, 
having borne us company. Christopher's cer- 
tificate being read, we all dropped into silence; 
when he had considerable to say very encour- 


dear friends here, and pray that the Lord may 
bless His work in your hands, and that you 
will remember me in times of favor, when the 
Lord permits you to approach near unto him. 
And although I ama poor unworthy creature, 
and it is a great cross for me to speak before 
the Lord’s servants, and before the others that 
are present; yet my heart rejoices with joy 
unspeakable and full of glory, and I feel to 
encourage all, and bless the Lord for this op- 
portunity.’” 
(To be continued.) 


A California correspondent writes that the 
mixture of races in that State is beyend all 
precedent in the historyof mankind, and what 
the third or fourth generation may be like, or 
what language they will speak, are questions 
to puzzle the scientific inquirer. He reports 
marriages between Yankees and Digger In- 
dians, Irish and Chinese, Mexican and Malay, 
Portuguese and Sandwich Islanders, English- 
Canadian and negro, French and Apache, to 
say nothing of the more common intermar- 
riages to be seen in all parts of America. 
And the way the English language must suf- 
fer in the mouths of the descendants of these 
oddly-coupled people will be terrible. Even 
now the most familiar terms of Spanish have 
become engrafted on our English, so that they 
can never be detached again, and words from 
every language, from Chinese to Kanaka, are 
working in. He adds that “a laughable illus- 
tration of the effect of this jumbling together 
of the races, came under my observation the 
other day. I had entered a bootmaker’s to 
have a little job done, and said to the shop- 
keeper as a necessary preliminary, ‘ You speak 
English?’ His answer, delivered promptly and 
unhesitatingly, was, ‘Si, senor; certainment ; 
you bet!’ There were three languages all in 
one sentence, and the good man straightened 
himself up, with a look of proud satisfaction, 
at the thought that he could speak English 
like a native. He was an Italian, I believe.” 
—Late Paper. 


Ought not the education and training up 
of the youth, both with relation to time and 
eternity, next to our more immediate duty to 
God, be the chief concern of every one that 


Selected. 
HAVE FAITH IN GOD. 


Have faith in God! for He who reigns on high 
Hath borne thy grief, and hears the suppliant’s sigh ; 
Still to His arms, thine only refuge, fly. 

Have faith in God! 


Fear not to call on Him, O soul distressed! 

Thy sorrow’s whisper woos thee to His breast; 

He who is oftenest there is oftenest blest. 
Have faith in God! 


Lean not on Egypt’s reeds; slake not thy thirst 

At earthly cisterns. Seek the kingdom first. 

Though man and Satan fright thee with their worst, 
Have faith in God! 


Go! tell Him all! The sigh thy bosom heaves 
Is heardin heaven. Strength and grace He gives, 
Who gave Himself for thee. Our Jesus lives. 
Have faith in God! 
Anna Shipton. 
ee 
From “ The Scientific American.” 


On a Piece of Chalk. 


A LEOTURE TO WORKINGMEN, 

If a well were to be sunk at our feet in the 
midst of the city of Norwich, the diggers 
would very soon find themselves at work in 
that white substance, almost too soft to be 
called rock, with which we are all familiar, as 
“ chalk.” 

Not only here, but over the whole country 
of Norfolk, the well-sinker might carry his 
shaft down many hundred feet without com- 
ing to the end of the chalk ; and, on the sea- 
coast, where the waves have pared away the 
face of the land which breasts them, the 
scarped faces of the high cliffs are often whol] 
formed of the same material. Northward, 
the chalk may be followed as far as Yorkshire; 
on the south coast it appears abruptly in the 
picturesque western bays of Dorset, and breaks 
into the Needles of the Isle of Wight ; while 
on the shores of Kent it supplies that long line 
of white cliffs to which England owes her 
name of Albion. 

Were the thin soil which covers it all wash- 
ed away, a curved band of white chalk, here 
broader and there narrower, might be followed 
diagonally across England from Lulworth in 
Dorset to Flamborough Head in Yorkshire, a 
distance of over 280 miles as the crow flies. 

From this band to the North Sea on the 
east and the Channel on the south, the chalk 
is largely hidden by other deposits; but, ex- 
cept in the Weald of Kent and Sussex, it en- 
ters into the very foundation of all the south- 
eastern counties. 

Attaining, as it does in some places, a thick- 
ness of more than a thousand feet, the English 
chalk must be admitted to be a mass of con- 
siderable magnitude. Nevertheless, it covers 
but an insignificant portion of the whole area 
occupied. by the chalk formation of the globe, 
which has precisely the same general charac- 
ter as ours, and is found in detached patches, 
some less and others more extensive than the 
English. 

Chalk occurs in northwest Ireland; it 
stretches over a large part of France,—the 
chalk which underlies Paris being, in fact, a 
continuation of that of the London basin ; runs 
through Denmark and Central Europe, and 
extends southward to North Africa; while 
eastward it appears in the Crimea and in 
Syria, and may be traced as far as the shores 
of the Sea of Aral in Central Asia. 

If all the points at which true chalk occurs 


piv desires the welfare and enlargement of| were circumscribed, they would lie within an 
e bo 


rders of Zion.—Martha Benezet. 


irregular oval about 3,000 miles in long di- 
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ameter,—the area of which would be as great 
as that of Europe, and would many times ex- 
ceed that of the largest existing inland sea,— 
the Mediterranean. 

Thus the chalk is no unimportant element 
in the masonry of the earth’s crust, and it im- 
presses a peculiar stamp, varying with the 
conditions to which it is exposed, on the 
scenery of the districts in which it occurs. 
The undulating downs and rounded coombs, 
covered with sweet grassed turf, of our inland 
chalk country, have a peacefully domestic and 
mutton-suggesting prettiness, but can hardly 
be calied either grand or beautiful. But on 
our southern coasts, the wall-sided cliffs, many 
hundred feet high, with vast needles and pin- 
nacles standing out in the sea, sharp and 
solitary enough to serve as perches for the 
wary cormorant, confer a wonderful beauty 
and grandeur upon the chalk headlands. And 
in the East, chalk has its share in the forma- 
tion of some of the most venerable of moun- 
tain ranges, such as the Lebanon. 

What is this wide-spread component of the 
earth and whence did it come? 

We all know that if we “burn” chalk the 
result is quicklime. Chalk, in fact, is a com- 
pound of carbonic acid gas and lime, and when 
you make it very hot the carbonic acid flies 
away and the lime is left. 

By this method of procedure we see the 
lime, but we do not see the carbonic acid. If, 
on the other.hand, you were to powder a little 
chalk, and drop it into a good deal of strong 
vinegar, there would be a great bubbling, and 
finally a clear liquid in which no sign of chalk 
would appear. Here you see the carbonic 
acid in the bubbles; the lime, dissolved in 
vinegar, vanishes from sight. There are a 
great many other ways of showing that chalk 
is essentially nothing but carbonic acid and 
quicklime. Chemists enunciate the results of 
all the experiments which prove this, by 
stating that chalk is almost wholly composed 
of “carbonate of lime.” 

It is desirable for us to start from the know- 
ledge of this fact, though it may not seem to 
help us very far towards what we seek, for 

‘carbonate of lime is a widely spread substance, 
and is met with under very various conditions. 
All sorts of limestones are composed of more 
or less pure carbonate cf lime. The crust, 
which is often deposited by waters which 
have drained through limestone rocks in the 
form of what are called stalagmites and sta- 
lactites, is carbonate of lime. Or, to take a 
more familiar example, the fur on the inside 
ofa tea kettle is carbonate of lime; and, for 
anything chemistry tells us to the contrary, 
the chalk might be a kind of gigantic fur upon 
the bottom of the earth-kettle, which is kept 
pretty hot below. 

Let us try another method of making the 
chalk tell its own history. To the unassisted 
eye chalk looks simply like a very loose and 
open kind of stone. But it is possible to grind 
a slice of chalk down so thin that you can 
see through it,—until it is thin enough, in 
fact, to be examined with any magnifying 
power that may be thought desirable. A thin 
slice of the fur of a kettle might be made in 
the same way. If it were examined micro- 
scopically, it would show itself to be a more 
or less distinctly laminated mineral substance, 
and nothing more. 


But the slice of chalk presents a totally|brought to the surfacex But, however we 
different appearance when placed under the/adapted such an apparatus might be for roug c 
microscope. The general mass of it is made!nautical purposes, scientific accuracy could|Isracl was with me, 


up of very minute granules ; but embedded in|not be expected from the armed lead, and 


this matrix are innumerable bodies, some 
smaller and some larger, but, on a rough 
average not more than a hundredth of an 
inch in diameter, having a well-defined shape 
and structure. A cubic inch of some speci- 
mens of chalk may contain hundreds of thous- 
ands of these bodies, compacted together with 
incalculable millions of the granules. 

The examination of a transparent slice gives 
a good notion of the manner in which the 


remedy its defects (especially when applied 
sounding in great depths, ) Lieutenant Brow 
of the American navy, some years ag0% 
vented a most ingenious machine by whic: 
considerable portion of the superficial layer 
the sea bottom can be scooped up and broug 
up from any depth, to which the lead « 
scends. 

In 1853, Lieutenant Brooke obtained m: 
from the bottom of the North Atlantic, | 


components of the chalk are arranged, and of|}tween Newfoundland and the Azores at 


their relative proportions, but, by rubbing up 
some chalk with a brush in water, and then 
pouring off the milky fluid, so as to obtain 
sediments of different degrees of fineness, the 
granules and the minute rounded bodies may 
be pretty well separated from one another, 
and submitted to microscopic examination, 
either as opaque or as transparent objects. 
By combining the views obtained in these 
various methods, each of the rounded bodies 
may be proved to be a beautifully constructed 


depth of more than 10,000 feet, or two mil 
by the help of this sounding apparatus. T 
specimens were sent for examination to Ehr 
berg, of Berlin, and to Bailey of West Poit 
and those able microscopists found that t1 
deep sea mud was almost entirely compos 
of the skeletons of living organism, —t 
greater proportions of these being just li 
the Globigerine already known to occur in t 
chalk, 

Thus far the work had been carried | 


calcareous fabric, made up of a number of|simply in the interests of science, but Lie 


chambers, communicating freely with one 
another. The chambered bodies are of var- 
ious forms. One of the commonest is some- 
thing like a badly grown raspberry, being 
formed of a number of nearly globular cham- 
bers of different sizes congregated together. 
It is called Globigerina, and some specimens 
of chalk consist of little else than Globigerine 
and granules. 

Let us fix our attention upon the Globigeri- 
na. It is the spoor of the game we are track- 
ing. If we can learn what it is, and what are 
the conditions of its existence, we shall see 
our way to the origin and past history of the 
chalk. 

It so happens that calcareous skeletons, 
exactly similar to the Globigerine of the chalk, 
are being formed, at the present moment, by 
minute living creatures, which flourish in 
multitudes, literally more numerous than the 


sands of the sea shore, over a large extent of 


that part of the earth’s surface which is coy- 
ered by the ocean. 

The history of the discovery of these living 
Globigerine, and of the part which they play 
in rock-building, is singular enough. It is a 
discovery which, like others of no less scien- 
tific importance, has arisen, incidentally, out 
of work devoted to very different and exceed- 
ingly practical interests. 

When men first took to the sea they speedily 
learned to look out for shoals and rocks, and, 
the more the burden of their ships increased, 
the more imperatively necessary it became 
for sailors to ascertain with precision the 


Brooke’s method of sounding acquired a hi; 
commercial value when the enterprise of la 
ing down the telegraph cable between tl 
country and the United States was und 
taken. For it became a matter of immer 
importance to know, not only the depth 
the sea over the whole line along which t 
cable was to be laid, but the exact nature 
the bottom, so as to guard against chances. 
cutting or fraying the strands of that cost 
rope. The Admiralty consequently order 
Captain Dayman to ascertain the depth ov 
the whole line of the cable, and to bring ba 
specimens of the bottom. The specimens 
Atlantic mud which he procured were sent 
me, to be examined and reported upon. 
The result of all these operations is that 5 
know the contour and nature of the surfac 
soil covered by the North Atlantic for a d 
tance of 1,700 miles from east to west, as wi 
as we know that of any part of the dry lan 


(To be continued.) 
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Selectec 


I continued to minister, as the Lord w 
pleased to give me ability, in great brokenne 
of heart, and for a time but in a few word 
for great fear was upon my spirit, lest I shou 
minister in the wisdom of the creature, whi 
ever brings death and begets its like. In 
sense of this danger, strong were my cries 
the Almighty, that what 1 handed forth 
the people might be unmixed, let it appe 
ever so simple or despicable, in the view 
the worldly wise and learned. And as I co 


depth of the waters they traversed. Out of] tinued to move in fear and trembling, the Lo: 


this necessity grew the use of the lead and 
sound lines; and, ultimately, marine surveying, 
which is the recording of the form of coasts 
and of the depth of the sea, ascertained by 
the sounding lead, upon charts. 

At the same time it became desirable to as- 
certain and to indicate the nature of the sea 
bottom, since this circumstance greatly affects 
its goodness as holding ground for anchors. 
Some ingenious tar, whose name deserves a 
better fate than the oblivion into which it has 
fallen, attained this object by arming the bot- 
tom of the lead with a lump of grease to which 


was with me, and enlarged my understandin 
and increased my service in the openings 
Truth ; at which his people rejoiced, and, 
obedience to his requirings, I felt sweet peac 
Yet was my spirit frequently in heaviness, k 
ing humbled with many deep exercises whi 
I found profitable to establish in righteor 
ness, although painful to nature. I leave 
as an observation, that I have seldom, if evs 
seen any stand, and arrive to any considerak 
degree of usefulness in the church, who 
foundation has not been deeply laid in aff 
tions and exercises ; whereby they are er 


more or less of the sand or mud or broken|fied with Christ, and shall therefore rise wi 


shells, as the case might be adhered, and was| Him to glory and honor, 
ll| well as in a future state. 


my A 
h| flictions and deep baptisms, the Shephesd 


in the present, 
But it Sd 


and preserved and su 


orted my spirit, to the honor of his own 
fame, to whom alone I could attribute the 
Waise. For in those allotted days and years 
| tribulation, very little instrumental help 
pas afforded me; my lot being cast in a quar- 
@a§ here there were none near who were ca- 
able of giving me much assistance or wise 
Punsel, not having trodden in the same steps. 
sometimes thought my case was hidden 
om some of the Lord’s servants, who were 
onecerned to visit his heritage; or else that 
iey were in part restrained from ministering 
> it; and my tongue was much sealed in si- 
nce, for my exercises were incommunicable. 
§-Catharine Phillips. 
! BTS gene Se 
| A correspondent of the “Country Gentle- 
‘ian says: “The expense of raising and har- 
‘esting a crop of wheat is not far from $20 
er acre. With a yield of ten bushels per 
Here, at $2 per bushel, all the profit we make 
the straw, say 500 pounds, at $4 per ton, or 
foe dollar an acre. If we raise 20 bushels per 
sre, or $40, the profit is $20 per acre, or 
}venty times as much as from a crop of ten 
Jushels per acre—for the extra straw will 
Yearly pay for the extra expense of threshing, 
fod the land will be in enough better condi- 
Yon to pay for all other expenses. Double 
ie crop once more, and raise 40 bushels per 
re, or $80, and the profit is $60 an acre, or 
nree times as much as from the 20 bushel 
op, and sixty times as much as from the ten 
Jishel crop! In point of fact, however, it is 
ore than this, for a crop of this kind would 
Yrobably be choice white wheat, worth from 
4) to 50 cents a bushel more than the other. 
4 the culture of wheat, therefore, the great 
m should be to get a large yield per acre. 
jorty bushels per acre, once in four years, is 
stly more profitable than ten bushels per 
}Te every year. 


1} For “The Friend,” 

| The following is alittle abstract of a memo- 
al of Thomas Fayle, of the city of Dublin, 
hho died in the year 1808; taken from Piety 

romoted, vol. iil. p. 398. 

*“ He was of a sober and thoughtful disposi- 

bn in early life, and from his youth up, con- 
jJaued to evince the effects of the preserving 
(fluence of Truth. As his years increased, 

} advanced in usefulness in our religious So- 

ety. He was much concerned that its chris- 

an discipline should be well supported ; and 
fas much engaged himself in the administra- 
ion of it. He was a man of plainness, sincer- 
fy and firmness. He spoke his sentiments 
jnestly, whether in meetings for discipline 
' to individuals ; and he encouraged others 
speak the truth, every man to his brother: 
> was also many times engaged in visiting 
iends in their families. 

‘“ Nor was his usefulness confined to precept 
Jone: he acted as he recommended others to 
it. He was an elder who endeavored torule 
48 own house well; being very solicitous that 
#8 children might walk in the path of simpli- 
joy, consistency, and safety. The preserva- 

m of them was one of the objects nearest to his 

art. He encouraged the appearances of good 
4 them; he warned them of that which had 
contrary tendency ; and, when he saw it 
vedful, he added restraint to admonition. Thus, | 
r endeavoring to check every wrong thing. 

its beginning, and to prevent its growth be-| 
re it had gained strength, he was a blessing 
§ his family. This wise, provident, and one, 


THE FRIEND. 


may almost say politic concern, of a man who 
had at heart the preservation of youth, re- 
mained with him almost,to the last: for, not 
long before his departure, in a large committee 
of the Yearly Meeting of Dublin, he addressed 
the parents on the subject of their deficiency 
in restraining their children, particularly in 
dress. He expressed his apprehension that 
some parents making a plain appearance them- 
selves, even led their children into this devia- 
tion, by dressing them while very young, ina 
way conformable to the fashions of the times.* 

“ He was a constant attender of his religious 
meetings, where his countenance and demean- 
or bespoke the humility and reverence of his 
mind, and he was several times at the Yearly 
Meeting of London. In his own dealings 
with other men he was upright and punctual, 
and he was very desirous that Friends might 
not pursue their trade so as to encumber their 
minds, prevent their growth in the truth, or 
interfere with their religious service: here 
also he was an example. .~ - * 

“On his death-bed he was favored with 
much quietness. He spoke of the probability 
that his end would be the result of his iliness, 
adding nearly thus: ‘There seems no sting. 
I never made much show; but what I did, I 
endeavored to do it honestly. I have a hope 
tobe admitted within the pearl gates.’ Hav- 
ing expressed in an humble, thankful frame of 
mind that he felt ‘quite ready,’ he quietly 
breathed his last.” 


Oh the excellency of that faith, which keeps 
the commandments of God! It was this that 
rendered the holy patriarchs, prophets and 
apostles so famous, not only in their day, but 
throughout all after generations. Nay, if I 
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FIRST MONTH 16, 1869. 


Through the kindness of a friend, we have 
been furnished with a copy of a pamphlet re- 
cently “Issued by the representative body of 
the religious Society of Friends in Great 
Britain,” and entitled “ The Church in its re- 
lation to the State—An Address from the 
religious Society of Friends in Great Britain 
to their fellow countrymen.” 1868, 

The great political excitement respecting 
the dis-establishment of the national “ Church 
Establishment” in Ireland, appears to have 
occasioned this action on the part of the Meet- 
ing for Sufferings in London, “Their address 
contains much pertinent and interesting mat- 
ter, embracing a brief review of “The rela- 
tions of the Church to the State;” “ Mosaic 
Institutions ;” ‘“ Founding of the Christian 
Church ;” “Introduction of Church Establish- 
ments ;” “Contrast between Primitive Chris- 
tianity and the Age of Church Establish- 
ments,” and “The present Aspects of the 
Question.” The last but one of these we have 
transferred to our columns. 

The anti-christian character of the connec- 
tion between Church and State, and the clog 
it is to the spiritual life and growth of those 
who are brought under its influence, we think 
are Glearly shown. The prerogative of Christ 
to prepare and ordain the ministers in his 
church is held up; as also that all spiritual 
gifts are derived directly from Him. We re- 
gret, however, that the opportunity was not 
embraced to set forth more distinctly the tes- 


should say, well-doing is the life and soul of|timony of Friends against all man-made min- 


religion, I have the Apostle James to justify 
the expression, who saith, As the body with- 
out the spirit is dead, so faith without works 
is dead also. (ii. 26.) The improvement that 
we ought to make of this discourse is, to ap 
ply it impartially to ourselves, and see that 
we be holy livers, as well as sound and ortho- 
dox believers; that we not only have the doc- 
trine of our Lord Jesus Christ, but adorn it 
also by a godly conversation.— W. Crouch. 


I think it is often the case that such, as 
have been much made use of, and favored with 
heavenly gifts, are deeply plunged at the end 
of their pilgrimage; but this isa merciful and 
last baptism to prepare for the realms of bliss, 
and the girdle of the power of Truth will keep 
the’garments, even the clothing of the spirit 
of Jesus, close around, that no nakedness may 
appear, and strengthen the limbs to press on- 
ward tothe good end that crowns all in peace. 
—L. A. B. 


* And has not this also been,—though in the cases 
now alluded to, perhaps inadvertently so,—promoted, 
sometimes even with those accounted master builders 
in Zion, or mothers in the church, by their tnking much 
notice of dress—carefully observing all the new and 
pretty ones—and which lies next thereto, talking a good 
deal «bout it before their children, Then (as bas been 
the case in some instances,) professing to wonder why 
the ever alert, easily influenced, and tender minds of 
those placed under them—to be trained not for earth 
with its vanities and fashions and follies, but for heaven 
—should take an a most uncontrollable delight in these 
things! Let then those who are parents first beware 
themselves of eating the “sour grapes;” or else they 
need not wonder that “the children’s teeth are set on 
edge.” Let them also beware of putting a stumbl ng 
block in the way of, or of offending “ one of these little 
ones” that believe in Jesus. Luke xvii. 1, 2, 


isters, all studied sermons, all church honors, 
and to the necessity for immediate qualifica- 
tion, through the fresh anointing of the Holy 
Spirit, to preach the gospel of Christ. These 
great gospel truths can hardly be set forth too 
often or too plainly. 

The coutroversy going on in Great Britain 
respecting the propriety or expediency of the 
connection between the Episcopal Society and 
the government, although likely to call forth 
much angry and party feeling, and the object 
to be attained may be long postponed, cannot 
we apprehend, be silenced nor suppressed, 
until the law shall make no difference between 
one body of christian professors and another, 
whether in Ireland or England. We hail the 
initiation of this important step in the way 
of reform, as an unmistakable indication that 
the great Head of the true christian church is 
carrying on his own work effectually for the 
overthrow of Antichrist, and the removal of 
those many perversions of the spirituality of 
his religion, and the government of his fol- 
lowers, which, through the instigation of the 
Spirit of evil, and the contrivance of self-serv- 
ing men, have been imposed on so large a 
portion of the professors of the christian 
name. 

The signs of the times are ominous of great 
change. The people are seeing more gener- 
ally and with more clearness, the impositions 
of priestcraft, and the simple, plain and spirit- 
ual character of the religion of Jesus, as laid 
down in the New Testament; and they will 
either require that the doctrines, organization 
and church government of the religious So- 
cieties to which they belong, shall conform 


|more nearly to that religion, and the practices 
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of the primitive church, or they will strive to 
fortify themselves in a disbelief of the divine 
origin of that religion, and its inseparable ad- 
juncts, and run into greater insubordination 
thereto, and greater licentiousness. Whether 
there is to be a greater “falling away” per- 
mitted before the visible church comes out of 
the wilderness leaning on the breast of her 
Beloved, is known only to Him who seeth 
the end from the beginning. 

There is a loud call on Friends everywhere 
to stand uprightly in support of the testi- 
monies of the gospel, as their predecessors 
were favored to see them, and as the truly 
enlightened successors of those eminent in- 
struments have also found to be consonant 
with the teachings of the Holy Spirit, and of 
the New Testament; so as to show forth the 
good fruits. resulting from them, and to com- 
mend them to the observance of others. 


It is probable that some who have kindly 
supplied us with original communications, 
may be disappointed by their not appearing 
in our columns, and we therefore again re- 
mind them of the rule which requires the 
name of the author to be communicated to 
the editors. We think every one must see 
the reasonableness of this requisition, and no 
one need fear his or her name gaining pub- 
licity, by thus informing the editors. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forzi@n.—The Conference for the settlementMf the 
dispute between Greece and Turkey, met iu Paris on the 
9th inst. Their first session was a long one, continuing 
about seven hours. The Conference concluded to meet 
again on the 12th inst. The Greek and Turkish repre- 
sentatives both manifested a conciliating disposition, 
and a peaceful result is expected. Advices from Candia, 
by mail, confirm the previous reports of the submission 
of the Cretans to the Turkish authority. A Constanti- 
nople dispatch states that a mixed commission has been 
appointed to adjudicate the case of the Greek steamer 
Erosis. 

Anson Burlingame and the other members of the 
Chinese embassy, are in Paris, where they have met 
with a friendly reception. The Patrie says, sympathy 
in France with the objects of the Chinese embassy is so 
great that Burlingame is sure of success here as in Eng- 
land. The outflow of specie from the Bank of France 
continued. By the weekly statement published on the 
8th, it is shown that the amount of bu!lion in the vaults 
was 27,500,000 francs less than it was on the first inst. 

Dispatches from Madrid report that much agitation 
prevails in Spain. The Spanish government is about to 
establish a corps of observation on the Pyrenees. The 
municipal officers of Seville and many other persons of 
distinction, who met in that city at a banquet on the 
8th inst., sent a telegram to Espartero wherein they ex- 
pressed their preference for him as the head of the State, 
whatever the decision of the Cortes may be relative to 
the future form of government. A Carlist conspiracy 
has been discovered in Barcelona, with ramifications in 
Saragossa and other places. Many persons have in 
consequence, been arrested. The peasants in Andalu- 
sive, pressed by privation, have organized into plunder- 
ing parties, and are pillaging their landlords. Quite 
formidable Republican demoustrations have occurred at 
Seville and Jeres de la Forontera, At the latter city 
the insurgents made a futile attempt to seize arms and 
ammunition from the arsenal. The arms have been re- 
moved to Cadiz for safety, and troops sent to Jeres to 
hold the place. 

The latest news received in Eogland from Africa con- 
firms the recent report relative to the safety of the Afri- 
can explorer, Dr. Livingston. He is said to be some 
where in the neighborbood of Lake Nyassa, near the 
confines of Zanzibar. It is supposed that his return to 
the sea coast has been delayed by wars between the 
native tribes, The political news in England and on 
the continent is meagre, and mostly unimportant. The 
feeling among the tenantry in some parts of Ireland is 
very bitter against landholders, and many cases of vio- 
lence are reported. The passengers on board the steam- 
ship Borussia, which lately arrived off Portland, Hog- 
land, with 4 broken shaft, were finally all safely landed, 


A Florence dispatch speaks of serious disturbances 
caused in several places by the attempted collection of 
taxes which were odious to the people. 

Telegraphic reports have been received from Alexan- 
dria of an eartbquake in the neighhorbood of Tabuez, 
a Persian city of abont 60,000 inhabitants. No serious 
destruction of property or loss of life is stated to have 
occurred, 

McMakon, the American minister to Paraguay, has 
had an audience with President Lopez, and the result 
i3 understood to be satisfactory. Full atonement for the 
ets outrages to the American flag have been guaran- 
teed. 

General Dulce, the new Captain-General of Cuba, has 
issued a proclamation, declaring that Cuba will here- 
after be considered a province of Spnin. The freedom 
of the press, the right of freely meeting in public, and 
representation in the national Cortes, are promised to 
the Cubans, with all the reforms which they require. 
By his order all the statues of Queen Isabella, and other 
symbols of the late dynasty, have been removed from 
the squares and public buildings. It was hoped this 
liberal announcement would cause a material change in 
the insurrectionary districts as soon as it became known 
there. The revolutionists have decreed the abolition of 
slavery within their lines. It is ramored that an inter- 
view will soon take place between General Dulce and 
prominent revolutionists, with a view to the restoration 
of peace. 

The estimates of the French Minister of Finance were 
made public on the 11th inst. The finances of the em- 
pire appear to be improvimg. The floating debt had 
been reduced during tbe year, and it was expected the 
revenue of 1870 would largely exceed the expenditures. 

London.—Consols, 923. U.S. 5-20’s, 75}. 

Liverpool.—Cotton active: uplands, 11d}.; Orleans, 
1l}d. Breadstuffs dull. 

Unirep Starges.—Congress.—Many bills and resolu- 
tions have been introduced, and some of them have been 
discussed, but not much of general importance has been 
finally acted upon. Jencke’s civil service bill meets 
with strong opposition in the House of Representatives. 
The House, by a vote of 121 to 47, has passed a bill re- 
pealing the act regulating the tenure of certain civil 
offices, passed Third mo. 2d, 1867. 

The Public Debt.—On the first instant, the total debt 
of the United States, after deducting cash in the Trea- 
sury, amounted to $2,540,707,201, having increased 
$1,693,357 during the previous month, in which period. 
$5,760,000 U.S. bonds were issued in aid of the Pacific 
railroads. The balance in the Treasury consisted of 
$98,763,369 in coin, and $13,063,092 in currency. The 
U. States notes and fractional currency in circulation, 
amount to $390,236,768. 

Pennsylvania.—F rom the annual message of Governor 
Geary, it appears that the debt of the State 12th mo. lst, 
1867, was $37,704,410, and at the corresponding date 
in 1868, it was $33,286,946, thus showing a reduction 
of $4,417,464 during the year. There are 16,771 public 
school teachers in the State, 13,766 schools and 800,575 
pupils. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 287. Of consump- 
tion, 51; old age, 13. According to the record kept at 
the Pennsylvania Hospital, the mean temperature of the 
Twelfth month last was 32.16 degrees; the highest being 
48°, and the lowest 15°, The amount of rain for the 
mouth was 3.59 inches, and for the whole year, 51.97 
inches. The highest mean temperature of the Twelfth 
month during the past 79 years, was 45 degrees, in the 
year 1848; the lowest was 25 degrees in 1832. 

Miscellaneous.—There were 740 fires ia New York last 
year, which destroyed property of the estimated value 
of $4,342,371. The loss is $1,368,629 less than in 1867. 
In Chicago there were 468 fires last year, and a total 
loss of over $3,000,000. In that city there were 8045 
buildings of various kinds erected in the year 1868, at a 
cost of about $25,000,000. The new buildings if placed 
in single line, would extend along thirty-four miles. In 
Boston, $13,760,000 were invested in the erection of 
buildings, more thaa half of them being substantial 
brick and stone houses, costing $30,000 and upwards 
each, 

The receipts of cotton at all our shipping ports in the 
last four months of the year were about oue million of 
bales. During tbe same period of 1867, the receipts did 
not quite reacb niae hundred thousand bales. 

Lute Alaska advices state that the Russian inhabitants 
have mostly left for their na ive country, and Sitka is 
nearly depopulated. The news from the Queen Char- 
lotre Gold Mives is encouraging. 

A San Francisco dispatch of the 8th says: The trains 
on the Central Pacific railroad are running on schedule 
time to Carlin, in the northeast corner of Nevada, 600 
miles from herg, The track-layerg are at Humboldt 


canon, 25 miles further east. No interruption has o 
curred from snow this year, The 22 miles of snow she 
at the summit of the Sierras are working satisfactoril 
The commercial business of the Central road for Decet 
ber exceeds $340,000. 

Gov. Fletcher, in his message to the Legislature 
Missouri on the 8th inst., states that the populatio 
the State has increased about 50 per cent. in four yea 
and notwithstanding the destruction of property 
slaves, its aggregate value now vastly exceeds that 
1860, the increased valuation being more than two hu 
dred millions of dollars. The bonded debt of the Sta 
is $18,654,000. The permanent school fund of the Sta 
amounts to $7,689,760. 

Cincinnati has 109,783 children of school age, 
whom 103,953 are white, and 5830 colored. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotatio 
on the llth inst. Mew York.— American gold, 135 
Silver, 130}. U.S. sixes, 1881, 111$; ditto, 5-20 
new, 108}; ditto, 10-40, 5 per cents, 1063. Superfi 
State flour, $5.90 a $6.30; extra do., $6.90 a $7.35; shi 
ping Ohio, $7 a $7.50; St. Louis flour, $9 a $13.7 
White California wheat, $2.05; amber do., $2; No. 
Chicago spring, $1.6]; mixed spring, $1.64. Weste 
oats, 75 a 76 cts. New western mixed corn, 93 a 95 ct 
old, do. $1.06 a $1.10; southern white, $1.03. Cottc 
28} a 29} cts., uplands and Orleans Philadelphia. 
Superfine flour, $5 a $5.75; extras, $6 a $6.50; Tow 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, $7.25 a $8; finer bran¢ 
$9 a $13. Red wheat, $1.85 a $2; amber, $2.03 
$2.06; white, $2.25 a $2.54. Rye, $1.60 a $1.62. Ne 
yellow corn, 87 a 90 cts. Western oats, 72 a 75 ct 
Pennsylvania, light, 60 a 65 cts. Olover-seed, $8 
$8.37. Timothy, $2.75 a $2.80. Flaxseed, $2.60. T 
arrivals and sales of beef cattle at the Avenue Droy 
yard, reached about 1800 head. Extra sold at9a 
cts.; fair to good, 8 a 9 cts., and common 5 a 7} ets. p 
lb. gross. Hogs were in demand, sales of 3700 at $ 
a $15.25 per 100 lbs. net. About 8000 sheep sold at ’ 
a 74 cts. per lb. gross. Chicago.—No. 1 wheat, $1.2 
No. 2, $1.14, New corn, 54 cts. Oats, 48 cts. | 
Louis.— Wheat, $1.55 a $2, the latter for choice. Cor 
62 a 65 cts. Oats, 55a 59 cts. Barley, $1.85a $1.5 
Cincinnati.—No. 2 wheat, $1.73 a $1.75. Corn, 61 c! 
Rye, $1.40. Dressed hogs, $11.50 a $12.50. Lard, 1! 
a 20 cts. Cleveland.—No. 1 red winter wheat, $1.8 
No. 2 do., $1.67. Corn, 74 cts. Oats, 63 cts. RBs 
$1.32 a $1.35. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received of “Charity,” 1st mo. 9th, 1869, ten dolla: 
for ‘‘ The Bible Association of Friends in America.” 
Sam’t R. Saipiey, Treasurer. 


GRISCOM STREET SOUP HOUSE, 
(Between Fourth and Fifth and Spruce and Pine Sts 
Is now open daily, except First-day, for the delivery 
soup, bread, meat, &c., to the necessitous poor. 

Contributions, in aid of its funds, are respectful 
solicited. Vegetables, flour, and other articles used 
making soup and bread, will be gratefully received 
the house No. 338 Griscom St.; and donations in mon 
by William Evans, Treasurer, 613 Market Street, « 
Jonathan Evans, 817 Arch Street. rs 

First mo. 9th, 1869. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHI! 


Physician and Superintendent—Josxua H. Wortsin 
ton, M.D. : 
Application for the Admission of Patients ma: 
made to the Superintendent, to Coartes Extis, Cle 
of the Board of Managers, No. 1000 Market Stre 
Philadelphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 

Diep, on the llth of Kleveoth month, 1868, at t 
residence of her step-father, Robert Milhouse, in Morg 
county, Ohio, Maria B. Stusas, in the 27th year of bh 
age, daughter of the late Jobn Stubbs, deceased, a met 
ber of Pennsville Monthly and Particular Meeting. TI 
dear Friend was favored to bear a lingering and paint 
illness, with much christian patience and resignatic 
manifesting a feeling of love towards all. She sev 
times expressed a willingness to depart, if it was t 
will of her heavenly Father; believing there was nov 
left standing in ber way of acceptance. She 
her fuculties very nearly to her close, and quietly pas? 
away, we humbly believe, to a mansion of rest a 


peace, all 


~~" WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
‘No. 492 Walnut street. | 


